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THE Akblaq-i-Jalah, i.e. the Ethics of Jalalu’d Din Dawani, 
composed between 1467 and 1477 A.D.is perhaps the most 
important work existing in the Persian language ; but stiff, very 
stiff, in style ; and it 1s for this reason and not for its sublimity 
of thought that portions of it are prescribed for examinations. 
Jalalu’d Din, however, deserves to be read 2” toto ; his book has 
few rivals and his character had fewer; he practised what he 
preached. 

According to this Persian thinker, the human soul has three 
distinct powers : the discerning, the repelling, and the acquisitive. 
When the discerning power—the source of thought and 
judgment—is in equipoise, Wisdom is obtained; when the 
repelling power—the source of anger and bravery—is in equipoise, 
Courage is obtained ; when the acquisitive power—the source of 
lust and hunger—is in equipoise, Temperance is obtained ; and 
from a mixture of the three—Wisdom, Courage, Temperance— 
is derived Equity on which rests the entire super-structure of 
Islamic ethics : “We have sent down the Book and the Balance 
along with it that men may conduct .hemselves with Equity.” 

God is one, but His unity embraces opposites ; He is the 
first and the last ; the manifest and the hidden. Consequently 
even as Divine perfection 1s equipoise, amy nature, the more 
excellent it is, the better will it be poised. This principle, if 
prevailing in the particles of elements, is equipoise of tempera- 
ment ; in music is harmony; in gestures, grace; in language, 
eloquence ; in body, beauty ; in mind, equity. Plato and Cicero 
have both enunciated this doctrine ; but “in all the ancients,” 
says Thompson, “Greek or Roman, we shall look in vain for any 
passage in which it is so movingly and comprehensively put as in 


the Akhlaq-i-Jalali.” 
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To proceed to the practice of ethics: in opposition to 
wisdom is ignorance; and ignorance is either simple or 
compound : simple, when a petson knows that he does not 
know ; and compound, when he does not know that he does not 
know. Simple ignorance is cured by reflecting on the state of 
animals, for man’s superiority to animals lies in knowledge, and 
the ignorant man makes human nature brutish or even infra- 
brutish, for brutes being incapable of deliberation cannot be 
deformed by vice. The best of men are those who think for 
themselves ; the passable are those who are thought for ; but he 
that neither governs himself nor is governed is a worthless 
fellow : when best, a little worse than a man, and when worst, a 
little better than a beast. Consequently, compound ignorance is 
almost incurable : “the blind and the leprous I can cure, but I 
cannot cure the foolish.” Let the patient study geometry, for 
geometry is a positive science: it separates the true and the 
false by the dearest interval, and it may succeed in reducing 
compound ignorance to simple, when a cure may be effected. 
In other words, Jalalu’d Din’s tip is this: send mathematicians 
to lunatic asylums—I mean as teachers, not as patients. 

Next is the eradication of a bad habit. Thought, not 
habit, should direct action, for habit is changeable : if after having 
willed to accomplish any act we repeat and practise the same, 
then a time comes when the act is performed with ease in the 
absence of reflection and in short becomes a disposition. 

“Refrain tonight ; 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy ; 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And master the devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency.” 

Proceeding now to the treatment of anger: like sulphur, 
oil, wood, anger is combustible ; the best is he who is slow to 
anger and quick to recover, who 

“Carries anger as the flint bears fire 
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Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again.” 
And the worst is he who is quick to anger and slow to recover, 
like a fiery deluge, fed with ever-burning sulphur unconsumed. 
The cute of the effect lies in the removal of the cause: if the 
cause of anger be beauty, birth, or wealth, remember, firstly that 

“Since brass, not stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

But sad mortality o’ersways their power 

How with this rage shall Beauty hold a plea 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower ?” 
Secondly, that the distinction of birth belongs to your ancestor, 
and should that ancestor say : 

“This distinction is mine, what have you, in your 

own nature, to be proud of ?” 
what answer could you give ? 
And thirdly, that wealth is fugitive: “there be land-rats and 
water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves—I mean pirates—and 
then there 1s the peril of waters, winds, and rocks.” 

If the cause of anger be arrogance, how does arrogance 
befit one who is made of dust, returneth into dust, and 1s eaten 
of worms? ‘That skull had a tongue in it: where be his 
quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks ? He might be in’s time a great buyer of land, with his 
statutes, his fines, his recoveries : is this the fine of his fines and 
the recovery of his recoveries to have his fine pate full of fine 
dirt?” The truth 1s that none is entitled to arrogance save God. 
Imagine us humbled and exposed, trembling under the hand of 
God, crying for mercy—imagine such a creature talking of 
satisfaction and revenge, refusing to be entreated, disdaining to 
forgive. 

There remains the treatment for the fear of death. Now 
fear of death does not proceed from fear of cessation of existence 
(for the soul is immortal, being a ray of the Eternal Omni- 
potence ); nor does it proceed from fear of bodily pain ( for death 
which destroys the junction of body and soul must automatically 
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destroy pain); nor does it proceed from fear of privation 
(for the body per se has no sense ; it is the soul’s continuance in 
the body which gives the body sense ; and how can the soul lose 
sense by separation from a body which has none ?) As for fear 
of death arising from fear of punishment, retribution is a con- 
sequence of crime ; therefore, refrain from wrong-doing. It is 
from acts of sin that this fear in reality proceeds. The first and 
greatest punishment of sinners is that they have sinned ; the 
second, that they are always in terror, doubt and apprehension : 

“And 1n the lowest deep, a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

The great moralist and satirist, Mirza Ali Akbar Khan 
Dihkhuda, however, has grave doubts of the terror of “the inner 
voice.” A wet dog happened to brush by a preacher who was 
on his way to say his prayers, whereupon the preacher promptly 
closed his eyes and said: ‘‘God willing, it is only a cat.” “This 
ptovetb,” says Dihkhuda, “is the basis of my story.” 

The censor of religious morals of the city of Shaft, who 
specialized in high living and plain thinking, found himself still 
in bed when the cry to prayer was raised. Jealous of maintaining 
his reputation, he put on speed, bathed, changed, and was beat- 
ing the road remarkably well for his weight, when a dog emerged 
from the runnel wherein it had fallen and shook itself dry against 
the spurting censor. The inner voice seized the opportunity and 
immediately pressed the claims of religious purity; but the 
censor, already late for the prayer, was not to be deterred. “A 
dog in a tunnel of water,” said he, “this 1s impossible. If it is 
not a fish, it is a duck ; but why no scales, no feathers ? Ah, it 
isa dolphin which, they say, frequents seas and pools and cisterns. 
I had read about him 1n ad-Damiti’s a/-Haywan! and in the Shifa 
of Avicenna; but how can a hundred vague reports equal the 
proof positive of a pair of eyes ?”’ Andso zoologically over- 

coming his scruples, the censor raised the hood over his eyes and 


1. Lnfe of Anvmals, by Muhammad ad-Damuri ( died Cairo 1405 A.D. ). 
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flashed past like a meteor of the sky. And he rushed to the house 
of prayer, and a cry went up to the tinkling stars : “the censor, 
the censor ; the pure, the undefiled.” 

What thou callest conscience, O Shaykh, what is it save a 
bag inflated with wind 2? When the lion hath fastened his teeth 
on the goat, dost thou know what conscience telleth him? It 
says: “O king, live long and feed well and be happy, for this 
silly goat knoweth not that a simple process of digestion will 
presently transform him intoa lion.” Similarly, when the lazy 
labourer lets his wife die of starvation, conscience says : ‘“Thts 
charming sweetheart in this dilapidated hut, had neither bread nor 
blanket ; thy manly neglect has ended a double pain—the pain 
that was hers ; the pangs that were thine.” This conscience is a 
past master in producing from the same vat shades of pale, 
yellow, red, purple, black, even darker than black ; and in inter- 
preting elephant for ant, ant for elephant, so much so that the 
Kurdish villain coolly said : “If I had’nt killed this fellow, would 
he then have lived for ever ?” 

If fear of death arises from tear of separation from family, 
friends, children and relatives, then we are to remember 

Firstly, that parental supervision 1s no guarantee of filial 
eminence : Thucydides, Aristides, Themistocles, Pericles—all had 
sons whom they endeavoured in vain to make distinguished. 

Secondly,—and this 1s an improvement upon Cicero’s 
favourite argument against sorrow—that sorrow is not an inevit- 
able matter but a state into which volition largely enters, for 
whatever object eludes the pursuit of whatever person, undoubtedly 
there is a class of people who, being debarred from that same 
object, ate nevertheless contented and happy—which shows sot- 
row to be no necessary concomitant of its loss. 

Thirdly, that the things of the world are meant to go round, 
otherwise, our turn for possession would never have come. 
Similarly this turn must pass on to others, for ptoperty and 
retainers are nothing but deposits, and the time must come when 
deposits are to be restored. 
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Fourthly and finally, that apart from the fact that Immortality 
is the perpetuation of old age, if there were births and no deaths, 
then a single person ( doubling once in twenty years ) would pro- 
duce at the end of four hundred years, one million forty eight 
thousand five hundred and seventy six human beings, and at the 
end of eight hundred years, proceeding like squares in a chess- 
boatd, the number would be one thousand and ninety nine billion 
five hundred and eleven million six hundred and twenty seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy six, which barely gives each 
individual standing room upon the plan:t. Thus the desire for 
perpetual life is a fancy of those who deal in impossibilities. 


